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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

way or that way, truth vendor or prevaricator, one is forced 
to doff one's conceit to: 

Grey grasses drown 

In thin brown water 

Wound like a chain on the valley's 

Sunken breast. 

As a theorist one looks askance, but as a person with 

ambitions as a poet, one blinks with sly envy on: 

The peaks even today show finger-prints 
Where God last touched the earth, 
Before he set it joyously in space 
Finding it good. 

Being as perverse as all other human folk, one yearns for 
perfection in oneself, to the exclusion, of course, of all other 
fellow creatures; and in approaching these latter from the 
negative angle, one hopes that they betray one's own faults, 
says they do, so states the case as a critic, and then, uncon- 
sciously, finding these faults closely related to one's own, 
admires them, and enters the ideal domain of consistency. 
One awakes — slaps oneself on the back, shouts gleefully, 
"Why, Mrs. Seiffert is a poet!" And so she is! A. K. 

TWO CHILD POETS 

Poems by a Little Girl, by Hilda Conkling. Fred. A. 
Stokes Co. 

White Silences, by Katherine Bull. The Touchstone Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 
It is an extraordinary coincidence that two child-poets of 

this quality should have been alive on earth at the same 
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moment and should be presented between bookcovers in the 
same year. One is compelled to review them together, be- 
cause they offer, with equally amazing expressiveness, such 
a contrast of temperaments ; because one is the normal happy 
child raised to the n'th power of imaginative sensibility, while 
the other is the super-normal child raised to the »'th power 
of spiritual insight. The younger of the two, Hilda, who 
is not yet ten years old, may hope to fulfil and complete her 
genius through all the rich experience of a woman's life. 
The elder, Katherine, lived too intensely, too sublimely, for 
mortal flesh to endure the strain; so at fifteen she "slipped 
away," with "no struggle, no anticipation — just a sudden 
flitting, like a bird let out of its cage." 

Our readers have marvelled at Hilda Conkling every 
July since 1916, when she made her bow to the world with 
eight four-and-five-year-old songs, of which the first was: 

Rosy plum-tree, think of me 

When Spring comes down the world. 

And the present number carries a sheaf of he* latest poems, 

written since her book went through the press — poems more 

mature but no less sincere and spontaneous, perhaps no less 

beautiful, than that first shining drop of dew. This yearly 

appearance in extenso says more for the editor's opinion 

than any praise of the wonder-child can say today; yet a 

few words should be said, perhaps, to emphasize phases of 

the miracle — even though Miss Lowell's admirable preface 

gives exactly the right emphasis to most of these phases and 

their implications. 
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Mrs. Conkling has been accused of inducing or influencing 
her daughter's poems as she writes them down. The suffi- 
cient answer is their adorable childishness. Who but a child 
would think 

And fireflies are counting the leaves. 
Or, of a Little Snail: 

He wagged his head this way, that way, 
Like a clown in a circus. 

And this: 

The world turns softly 

Not to spill its lakes and rivers. 

And this poem, Weather: 

Weather is the answer 

When I can't go out into flowery places. 

Weather is my wonder 

About the kind of morning 

Hidden behind the hills of sky. 

Et cetera — one might quote many more. But the reader 
should go instead to the book to be convinced that these ex- 
halations of the eternal child-spirit are really, as Miss Lowell 
says, "the stuff and essence of poetry," done in subtle cadences 
which are "a delight to those who can hear them." 

We may well inquire how far Hilda is typical, how much 
of the natural poetry of childhood, in her case so happily 
expressed, is usually lost or destroyed. No nurse-maid would 
have encouraged a child to "tell" these poems, and few 
mothers would have been wise enough to refrain from in- 
struction or emendation in writing them down. In other 
words, few children are permitted to be freely and spon- 
taneously expressive in any of the arts — false education, ridi- 
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cule, and other impositions of laws and precepts tend to 
suppress the natural childish impulses toward the creation 
of beauty. Are there mute inglorious Hildas hidden be- 
hind apron-strings and text-books? 

Katherine Bull had a more solitary and searching mind. 
Less observant of the actual than Hilda, she was a rapt 
diviner of spiritual beauty — she had strength of wing for 
icy heights. She was not so sure a craftsman as Hilda — 
her rhythms are less individual, and there are fewer flash- 
ing phrases, though now and then a singularly poignant one 
clutches the heart, as when she says of the song-sparrow: 

I heard you, little soul-singer; 

In the sweet pause of the rising morning you wounded me to life. 

No, the art of these poems may not be always adequate; 
indeed, sometimes it may fail utterly and give us a homily 
instead of a poem, as in // You have Saved a Friend's Life: 
but the amazing thing is that, living so precociously in a 
white flame of spiritual passion, she should have made art 
serve her often so well, express so keenly the inexpressible 
beauty and ardor of her struggle. Sometimes, indeed, the 
art is almost adequate to carry the revelation — in certain 
brief poems like Silences, Song Sparrow, A Tiny Red Spider, 
White Mirrors; and occasionally in a longer one, such as 
Heat, which burns through a headlong series of exclamatory 
notes like flames — notes of "white sun-heat," "black languid 
heat," "fever, death," "glare of great walls," "the deep city 
gone mad with a terrible mania" — up to the following climax 
of rapture: 
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wonderful world-heat, 

Heat of the universe and all that is 

Drawn out from the center of things by Unknown Power, 

Whom do I worship but thee? 

Where a God, an All, supreme, save thee? 

Mad essence of all and source, in the eyes of the world, destroy- 
ing and, beyond eyes, creating, 

Scorch thou my body — if need be, consume it in flame! 

For I will dissolve my identity in pain world-pain, heat- 
pain 

And glory in a new creation. 

In another hour of mystical exaltation the rapt child 
achieved this poem, as exalted as a Saint Teresa rhapsody? 

1 accept you (whoever, whatever you are — it makes no difference). 
I go with you on endless journeys, 

I pass with you through endless dyings; 
I accept you, simply and naturally, 
And I believe you utterly. 

I cannot lose you (whoever, whatever you are — it makes no dif- 
ference). 
Perhaps you go (we must all go), but inevitably you must return, 
And you cannot but stay with me forever. 

I do not desire you. 

I am not anxious lest you should not come to me: 

(And behold ! through the ages thou art running — wings spread 
as eagles, 

And, casting away all arms, I have caught thee in eternal em- 
brace ! ) 

I do not fear you, 

I am not anxious lest you should come to me: 

(And behold! Thou, my deliverer, running with heart outspread, 

I know thee — and Thou art my God!) 

Perhaps enough has been said and quoted to show the 
quality of this flaming spirit which burned itself out in a 
dozen or so brief years of worship; to show also how far 
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she was able to draw the curtain from before her vision of 
infinite beauty, and so reveal it to the world. The brief 
dialogue, Death, is a tremendous reach for a child's hand 
and soul — a veritable cup of trembling uplifted to the In- 
finite that called her. No wonder that they found when 
she died, as her mother so exquisitely says, "She was one 
for whom you could not mourn." 

Two children like Hilda and Katherine, singing in the 
same tongue at the same hour — is there in this miracle a 
richer promise for the new age than may be read in treaties 
and decrees? H. M. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

WORDS FROM A DEPARTING POET 

To the Editor: The May issue of Poetry contained 
the message of a poet on his way to California. Perhaps 
Poetry may care to follow this message with the more 
serious words of a poet about to leave for England. 

I confess a certain measure of envy for Mr. Kreymborg's 
tenacious optimism and persistent whimsicalities. Some- 
times, if you brightly tell your potential audience how pleas- 
antly accommodating it is, its heart becomes deeply flattered 
and murmurs: "Listen to this nice chap praising our atten- 
tion and good-will. It would really l>e a shame to disap- 
point him." I do not charge Mr. Kreymborg with having 
used this trick, but I hope that he did. Otherwise his words 
become a mere contented effervescence. 
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